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From the Christian Register. 
GOOD THOUGHTS FOR BAD TIMES. 
BY RUFUS ELLIS. 


The title is from old Dr. Thomas Fuller, 
but the “times” are our own. I only repeat 
what is upon the lips of every one when I say 
that these days through which we are passing 
are dark, not merely because it is the winter 
of our year, but for the cloud of anxiety into 
which we have entered, and which lies so deep 
upon us. In many respects our commnnity 
seems to be more depressed than during the 
months which followed the great fire (Boston), 
when the snow lay thick upon the ruins of a 
large part of our city, hiding them indeed 
from ovr eyes, and yet making restoration 
for the time impossible. That was a season 
of intense excitement. We hardly realized 
what had befallen us, We were fully engaged 
to meet the pressing needs of the hour. Since 
then we have been compelled to learn the ex- 
tent of that disaster, and have had experience 
of fresh losses; and even if we are passing, as 
we trust, from sickness to health, are in pre- 
cisely that stage of convalescence in which 
we come to ourselves only to find how weak 
we are, and how tedious must be the steps of 
our recovery. 

At such times, anxious and troubled men 
have a right to expect from all religious per- 
sons words of encouragement ; not the smooth 
words which lull into fatal slumber, not the 
rasping and denunciatory declamations of the 
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chronic fault-finder, which, by making us 
more miserable, only put at a greater distance 
the day of our recovery, but those lessons of 
a large experience and a reasonable faith, 
hope and charity, that are bound up with our 
trust in a wise and loving Providence. ‘If 
thou faintin the days of adversity, thy strength 
is small.” We are not to take our measures 
of moral and spiritual resources, of Christian 
manhood and womanhood, of the treasures 
which, though they be laid up in heaven, 
may be drawn upon on earth and in this very 
hour, by our brave carriage and cheerful look 
and word in the day of prosperity; small 
strength may serve for that day, We are 
born under a sterner covenant, and into 
more exacting conditions, and into a world 
where to live may only be a capacity to be 
miserable. Unless we can call up from with- 
in a strength which is not small, or invite 
from above some mighty help, we shall surely 
fall into the two great sins of impatience and 
despair, and in our unceasing lament over 
bad times shall lose the very spirit which 
alone can make the times better. I suppose 
that there are always those who for the time 
will refuse to be comforted, certainly by any 
who are not deep with them in a common 
suffering. But we may hope that few are so 
utterly disheartened and unmanned. Let us 
believe that to most persons times of trial 
come with a kind of challenge, as if it were 
said to them: Let us see what manner of men 
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the leaden sky of winter darkens on his 
day of service. Beside the thriftless ang 
those who have foolishly quarreled with com. 
parative prosperity, and those who have fo]. 
lowed, though at a great distance, the bad ex. 
ample of extravagance set before them h 
men and women who should have been their 
betters, but were not, there are the altogether 
deserving and yet singularly unfortunate, 
You cannot by any argumentation make out 
their case to be other than very hard. Could 
you meet it with all your inward resources? 
If you would like the situation, it is open to 
you, and the applicants are not as numerous 
as they would have been in the ages when 
‘Christians worshipped poverty. Adversity may 
be crushing. It is better to recognize its 
weight and its bitterness and its temptations, 
One of the least endurable of trials must be 
the words of those who have no adequate 
sense of your embarrassments, and yet exhort 
you to patience. 

And yet, on the other hand, it enters fairly 
into every deeply religious view of life, in- 
deed, into every higher and larger view of it, 
to meet its sterner conditions with a certain 
hopefulness and even exhilaration. Rejoice 
apd exult! said Jesus. Behold your oppor- 
tunity! and in turning these circumstances 
to the best account, and making obstacles 
serve you, you shall know the keen delight of 
the struggling and unconquered, if not victor- 
ious, eoul. Already we begin to be above the 
situation when we are earnestly engaged to 
make the best of it, and more and more satis- 
fied that somewhere and somehow there is a 
best in it. 

Now, as to our present depressions, have we 
not long been saying that the abundance of 
our possessions, and the multitude of our 
worldly cares have been unfavorable to that 
simplicity of life which alone brings any rea- 
sonable promise of the triumph of Christian- 
ity, and the coming of the kingdom of God? 
The lump is over large we say, for the gospel 
leaven. It is hard to think high thoughts, 
to train a household to self-control, to kee 
alive a religious and moral faith where life 
has become so artificial, and the questions so 
incessantly recur, What shall I eat, and 
what shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I 
be clothed? There are those who can live 
even in such a world and yet not be subject 
to it; but there are more who fail of any 
such success. Is not this season of adversity 
almost an enforced opportunity for so many 
who, if they tell the truth in their confidences, 
would come down to an easier and more na- 
tural plane of living? Will it not give some 
zest to our life in comparatively straitened 
circumstances if we will cultivate the simplic- 
ities which so many praise and so few prac- 


shall be sweet to you, and the wonder ofa 
human soul come into the light of a life 
threatened with earthly disaster and ever 
ready to perish. At least it is the high and 
blessed function of religion so to consecrate 
hardness, and make our worst days our best 
days, for our looking at the things which are 
not seen because they are eternal. 

And yet, let us not affect to make light of 
stern and trying conditions. I should be wil. 
ling to hear such words from those who are 
themselves sorely perplexed, but not when 
they come forth from a safe and sheltered 
place. It is easier for us than it ought to be 
to bear the burdens of other people, and to 
talk of patience. Indeed, I believe that the 
knowledge and the sympathy which appre- 
ciate the grave difficulties of the situation are 
far more encouraging than any making light 
of our hurt. And | would not draw the line 
too hard and fast between luxuries and 
necessities; what we are pleased to call rela- 
tive or imaginary and absolute calamities; a 
poverty which leaves men with enough and to 
spare, and utter destitution, a decline from 
wealth to a bare competence, and unqualified 
penury. It is no easy matter in a day ora 
year to reconstruct the whole plan of your 
life, the scale of your expenditure, the oppor- 
tunities of your household. It is not strange 
that the employer who is still comparatively 
rich should be sleepless from anxiety, whilst 
the hired man who has comparatively noth- 
ing sleeps soundly. Put yourself in the place 
of the perplexed man of affairs. Do not rid- 
icule the idea of distress where there is even 
the appearance of luxury. It may be only 
the appearance, and a very tragic show at that. 
Of course, in comparison with the estate of 
our forefathers, ours is a condition of the most 
lavish abundance; but we are not in a wil- 
derness, planting Church and State, and all 
poor together; we are living amidst all the 
complications and entanglements of a modern 
city, compelled, it may be, to decide some 
question which will affect the livelihood of 
thousands of laborers in our great centres of 
industry. And what is perhaps worse than 
all, we find as the inkeritance from many 
years of prosperity a generation of incompet- 
ents, to whom the loss of income means abso- 
lute dependency; and as they cannot dig, 
they must beg or steal. So serious may be 
the condition of what are called the more 
favored classes in times of depression. And 
who with any knowledge of the world we live 
in, or with any heart to feel for others, would 
for a moment make light of their troubles 
who stand idle in the market-place simply 
because no man will hire them. Follow the 
discharged clerk or workman to his home as 
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tice, not indeed beyond what is necessary, but 
in obedience to a reasonable economy? It is 
g good time for asking what we can do with- 
out, and be the freer for our abstaining. If, as 
we say, what we need in this thing is the 
countenance of others and a fashion of sim- 
plicity, there must be many who should be 
engaged to afford this countenance and to set 
this fashion. Is it not true that unprosperous 
times diminish in some hard things our re- 
sponsibility, and lessen our temptations, and 
invite us to bolder experiments in simple, sin- 
cere, and even austere, ways? It may bea 
positive refreshmeat to be set free from the 
routine, and, as more or less honestly we af- 
fect to call it, the slavery of fashion. Take 
comfort in the thought of perilous and foolish 
extravagances which are no longer possible, 
and draw a good long breath of freedom from 
burdensome conventionalities. 

Moreover, a winter of discontent may be 
made as the very spring-time of promise and 
the summer-time of growth, if it serves to 
awaken and strengthen in a depressed com- 
munity that feeling of Christian brotherhood 
which ensures efficient relief. Even in what 
we call hard times there is enough for all, if 
only all will do their part and work together. 
I was glad the other day to hear one say, “I 
have much leisure this winter, and shall be 
ready and able to visit among the poor.” 
Where one is weak, two are strong, and where 
there are ten who are in earnest to make men 
at once better and better off, the city is safe. 
It is a grand and most cheering enterprise to 
make the nominally Christian churches of this 
town so thoroughly Christian that workers in 
every wise charity shall never be lacking, and 
the light of our diviner life shine where it is 
most needed, but where thus far it does no 
more than reveal a most dismal darkness. 
The very magnitude of their task, who un- 
dertake to meet the wide-spread but shrink- 
ing and voiceless destitution of such months 
as these, should awaken a certain spirit of 
enterprise which can endure hardness, as 
when men gave time and strength and sym- 
pathy beyond measure, and out of season, to 
those whose workshops and tools had been 
burned, and whose occupation and wagea 
were at an end. Sometimes it seems to me 
that we are discouraged only because we have 
dropped into such easy-going and self-indulg- 
ent ways, and have forgotten for the hour the 
severe conditions of our earthly life. Face 
round upon this problem of destitution, look 
straight into the darkness, and already the 
light and warmth within you begin to burn 
away the surrounding gloom. And there are 
unmistakable signs that we are becoming bet- 
ter citizens, more practically resolved that 
if there are rocks ahead, the Ship of State 


shall not drift upon them, and that instead 
of mourning over free government as probab- 
ly a failure, we will make it certainly a suc- 
cess; a good work for a bad year, and far 
more hopeful than if we were all so engaged 
in accummulating riches that we are fain to 
leave them at the mercy of thieves. 

But there is a joyous courage which comes 
out into a clear and full recognition only in 
the evil hour. It is for us to say whether we 
will rise into it and raise others with us, or go 
about dreary and complaining. What is 
higher and diviner in us, explain it as you 
will, call it spiritual or call it material, any- 
way it is higher and diviner, can do without 
what is lower, or with very little of it. When 
I am weak, then am I strong. It is human 
experience, and not very uncommon; the 
wiser Gentiles have known it,—how much 
more those who have seen the light of God, 
in the face of Jesus Christ! It would seem 
to be as easy for God to make us content 
without what we call the means of enjoyment 
as with them. Certainly He succeeds as well 
in the one case as in the other; in the cot- 
tage as well as in the palace; with those 
who have nothing as well as with those who 
have inherited all things; with those whose 
bodies are only instruments‘ of pain as well 
as with those who are in perfect health. It 
is a good time to ask, What, then, is my life, 
I who brought nothing with me into this 
world, and shall certainly carry nothing out 
of it? and what did.the Lord mean by laying 
up treasures in heaven? It shall be a glad- 
dening discovery when the soul comes to it- 
self in great expectations of faith, hope and 
love, and is rich in poverty, and learns at 
length that all depends not upon what we 
have, or even what we have done, but upon 
what we are, our manhood or womanhood, 
and the help we can ‘invite from a present 
God. There are fountains of sweet, pure, liv- 
ing water that are buried deep under the 
piles of what we call civilization. Itis a 
happy fortune when these heaps are 
enough cleared away to open a path to these 
native springs, deep wells of contentment, fed 
from che mount of God. Not a religion of 
terror, as when men in adversity cower before 
a Divine wrath, but a religion of love, as 
when men say as never in their prosperous 
lives before, “Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him,” may well be the blessed fruit 
of the day ofadversity. With joy shall thirsty 
souls draw water from the wells of salvation. 
Strange light in the face of sorrow, what 
noontide brightness can be compared with it! 
Cheerfulness, patience, hopefuluess, a helpful 
mind and heart, the composed temper of an 
immortal, the _ im which God keeps those 
who are stayed upon Him, surely our Chris- 
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LETTER FROM JOHN CHURCHMAN,. 


I send a copy of an original letter written 
by John Churchman, whilst on a religious 
visit in Great Britain, to his brother-in-law 
M. James, Nottingham. If considered wor- 
thy a place in the Intelligencer, it is at 
the service of the editors. I have copied it 
precisely as written. L. K. B. 


Norwicu (Encianp), 7th month 21st, 1753. 


Dear Brother—If I do not often write 
unto you, It is not because I forget my D* 
Relations and friends, but alas! such a Life 
of Constant Travels, Interruption by Company 
& Various Objects. Together with an atten- 
tion of ‘mind on y* present concern seems 
Imployment Enough without much writing 
to my own country, for I find it is difficult 
for me to Discharge myself so as to be ac- 
companied with z Deadging of peace with- 
out being watchful in Public meetings & in 
private families & sometimes by my Pen to 
particular persons. 

I suppose, thou art not a Stranger to y* 
Contents of my Letters to my D” wife & 
our D” Children, by which thou may per- 
ceive in some sort, how I goon in my travels, 
and for Religious Subjects, can’t write thee 
any thing but what Thou already Knows, 
may just in Freedom, Revive this one great 
Truth w* Both we & many Thousands, Re- 

atedly Experience, Viz that we cannot 

ive without Daily Bread, Nothing of for- 
mer Experience will Nourish y* Soul, or 
reserye it in a Growing Condition unless 
Renewed by the Blessing of Truth. By this 
we are Inwardly Preserved & therein all our 
Experiences Renewed unto us, here the old 
things are New in the Treasury, & new Dis- 


» coveries of Duty seen to be safe to practiss as 


old Living Substaucial Truths Stampt with 
that Image & Superscription which Remains 
y° Same from Everlasting to Everlasting, 
whose author is the Ancient of Days, to 
whom as a Tribute be Rendered perfect 
obedience & pure Praise forever & Ever. 

I have been in this City 2 weeks, under an 
Engagement of mind for y* good of y* Society, 
& as 1 am waiting for a passage to Holland, 
thought I had most Freedom to spend my 
time here, where there is a Large body of 
Friends, some Good and many Great in y* 
World, amongst whom, I have seen many 
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is Bound for Amsterdam, but I Expect to be 
put on Shoreat Rotterdam. I saw this Jour. 
ney before I left home, so no surprise, yet it 
has brought a weight with it not Easie to 
Express, but think I have y* Mind of Truth 
therein, & Humbly hope for the presence of 
my Master without whom, I had rather Die 
than go. With D”™ Love to thyself, my D" 
Sister & Children I Remain thy Affectionate — 
Brother Jn° CHURCHMAN, 
To Mordecai James 
West Nottingham. 





I sometimes think we do not sufficiently 
value the peaceful settlement of our beloved 
State by its illustrious founder, and upon 
perusing the tribute to him, by one whom 
we honor, I thought it worthy to find Ey 
in Friends’ Intelligencer. L. H. 


SUMNER’S TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM PENN. 


To William Penn belongs the distinction, 
destined to brighten as men advance in vir- 
tue, of first in human history establishing the 
Law of Love as a rule of conduct for the in- 
tercourse of nations. While he recognized as 
a great end of government, “ to support power 
in reverence with the people and to secure the 
people” from abuse of power he declined the 
superfluous protection of arms against foreign 
force, and aimed to reduce the savage nations 
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by just and gentle manners to the love of w 
civil Society and the Christian religion. His et 
serene countenance, as he stands with his V 
followers in what he called the sweet and e 


clear air of Pennsylvania, all unarmed, be- 
neath the spreading @lm, forming the great ¢ 
treaty of friendship with the untutored In- 
dians, who fill with savage display the eur- 
rounding forest as far as the eye can reach, 
not to wrest their lands by violence, but to 
obtain them by peaceful purchase, is, to my 
mind, the proudest picture in the history of 
our country. “The great God,” said this 
illustrious Quaker, in his words of sincerity 
and truth addressed to the-sachems, “ has 
written His law in our hearts, by which we 
are taught and commanded to love, and to 
help, and to do good to one another. It is 
not our custom to use hostile weapons against 
our fellow-creatures, for which reason we 
have come unarmed. Our object is not to 
do injury, but to do good. We have met, 
then, in the broad pathway of good faith and 
good will, so that no advantage can be taken 
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as of the same flesh and blood.” These are, 
indeed, words of true greatness. “ Without 
any carnal weapons,” says one of his com- 

nions, “ we entered the land, and inhabited 
therein as safe as if there had been thousands 
of garrisons.” “This little State,” says 
Oldmixon, “subsisted in the midst of six In- 
dian nations, without so much as a militia for 
its defence.” A great man, worthy of the 
mantle of Penn, the venerable philanthropist 
Clarkson, in his life of the founder of Penn- 
sylvania, says: “The Pennsylvanians be- 
came armed, though without arms; they be- 
came strong, though without strength; they 
became safe, without the ordinary means of 
safety. The constable’s staff was the only 
instrument of authority amongst them for 
the greater part of a century, and never dur- 
ing the administration of Penn, or that of his 
proper successors, was there a quarrel or a 
war.” 

Greater than the divinity that doth hedge 
a king, is the divinity that encompasses the 
righteous man and the righteous people. The 
flowers of prosperity smiled in the blessed 
footprints of William Penn. His people were 
anmolested and happy, while (sad, but true 
contrast !) those of other colonies, acting upon 
the policy of the world, building forts and 
showing themselves in arms, not after receiv- 
ing provocation, but merely in the anticipa- 
tion or from the fear of insults or danger, 
were harrassed by perpetual alarms, and 
pierced by the sharp arrows of savage war. 

This pattern of a Christian commonwealth 
never fails to arrest the admiration of all 
who contemplate its beauties. It drew an 
epigram of eulogy from the caustic pen of 
Voltaire, and has been fondly painted by 
many virtuous historians. Every ingenuous 
soul in our day offers his willing tribute to 
those celestial graces of justice and human- 
ity, by the side of which the flinty hardness 
of the pilgrims of Plymouth Rock seems 
earthly and coarse. 

Let us not confine ourselves to barren words 
in recognition of virtue. While we see the 
right, and approve it, too, let us dare to pur- 
sue it. Let us now, in this age of civilization, 
surrounded by Christian nations, be willing 
to follow the successful example of William 
Penn, surrounded by savages. Let us, while 
we recognize these transcendent ordinances 
of God, the daw of right and the law of love— 
the double suns which illumine the moral 
universe—aspire to the true glory, and what 
is higher than glory, the great good of taking 
the lead in the disarming of the nations. Let 
us abandon the system of preparation for war 
in time of peace, as irrational, unchristian, 
vainly prodigal of expense, and having a 
direct tendency to excite the very evil against 
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which it professes to guard. Let the enor- 
mous means thus released from iron bands be 
devoted to labors of beneficence. Our bat- 
tlements shall be schools, hospitals, colleges 
and churches ; our arsenals shall be libraries ; 
our navy shall be peaceful ships on errands 
of perpetcal commerce; our army shall be 
the teachers of youth, and the ministers of 
religion. This is, indeed, the cheap defence 
of the nations. 
Christian soul can be touched with fear. 
Angels of the Lord shall throw over the land 
an invisible but impenetrable panoply ; 


In such entrenchments what 


“Or if virtue feeble were, 
Heaven itself would stoop to her.” 


At the thought of such a change in policy, 


the imagination loses itselt in the vain effort 
to follow the various streams of happiness, 
which gush forth as from a thousand hills. 
Then shall the naked be clothed and the 
hungry fed. 
ing shall crown every hill-top; hospitals for 
the sick, and other retreats for the unfortu- 
nate children of the world, for all who suffer 
in any way, in mind, body or estate, shall 


Institutions of science and learn- 


nestle in every valley; while the spires of 


new churches shall leap exulting to the skies. 


The whole land shall bear witness to the 


change; art shall confess it in the new in- 
spiration of the canvass and the marble; the 


harp of the poet shall proclaim it in a loftier 
rhyme. Above all, the heart of man shall 
bear witness to it inthe elevation of his sen- 
timents, in the expansion of his affections, in 
his devotion to the highest truth, in his ap- 
preciation of true greatness. The eagle of 
our country, without the terror of his beak, 
and dropping the forceful thunderbolt from 
his pouncers, shall soar with the olive of 
Peace into untried realms of ether, nearer to 
the sun. 





Wn the Leisure Hour. 
THE SPIRIT OF UNREST. 
BY HARRY JONES, M. A. 


The spirit of unrest is one of the “signs of 
the times.” Often those which are really true » 
signs of the times come to. be continuous for 
so long a period as to lose their distinctive 
sharpness and effect. We get into a way of 
life which we do not recognize as conveying 
any pointed or prominent lesson. 

As aman suffering from chronic disease 
may become so habituated to it as to forget 
what it teaches him of the frailty of this life, 
or as a disease itself may even delude us by 
the thought that it indicates unusual energy, 
so we all, as a body, exhibit symptoms of ai - 
turbance which impress us with no sense of 
being disturbed, which deceive us with delu- 
sive sensations, or which we accept as a mat- 
ter of course, and becoming familiarized to 
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it, miss the warning or lesson which it really 
gives. 

What then, we would ask, is there in our 
present state which is exceptional and un- 
wholesome? It can hardly be denied that 
many of us live ina period of expectation. 
This is seldom one of quietude. When we 
are waiting for the arrival of any person or 
event, we find it difficult to settle down to 
our usual occupations. Wecount the hours; 
we watch the clock; we stop to listen; we 
cannot sit still. 

I do not say that it ought to be so always, 
but in fact it generally isso. We cannot 
give our minds quietly to what we are about, 
on the edge of any change. And is there 
anything in our present state analogous to 
this? Is there anything in the signs of the 
times corresponding to this humor of dis- 
quietude? I think there is. I think we need 
hardly lock far to see that we are living ina 
period of unrest. 

There is a feverish spirit about, which, 
while it seems to promote a kind of activity 
which some admire, is really nut the spirit of 
strength, and is no sign of healthy growth. 
It is well to be wakeful, but there is a wake- 
fulness which is a symptom of disorder. It 
is well to pursue an occupation, but there is 
an eagerness of pursuit which absorbs us with 
excessive intensity. It is well to light the 
eandle, but it is unwise to burn it at both 
ends. It is well to work, but it is possible 
for work to pass into such astrain of toil that 
the workman is consumed before he has any 
right to be worn out. 

And is not the spirit of these times one of 
unrest? The temper in which men live and 
work seems to become more importunate, and 
to spread its contagion. It invades even 
those places which have long enjuyed repose. 
There is, no doubt, still some_difference be- 
tween the pulse of life in tOWn and in the 
country ; but the difference is gradually dis- 
appearing. 

t runs through everything, this high strain 
of unrest. It runs through legislation, through 
Church and State, through work and play, 
through business and so-called recreation. 
We work at high pressure with its risks and 
rerults. I pause to say that I honor the 
man who can dare to make a material pro- 
test against all this strain; who deliberately 
refuses to do what others clamorously desire 
him to perform, with a sheer intention to rest 
and recreate himself; who sometimes will 
not do that which, with some extra effort, he 
might do; who is not afraid of being called 
selfish, indolent, dilatory, or any other of the 
hard adjectives which superbusy people apply 
to those who resent the: pressure brought 
upon them. Of coure, it is hard to make 
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such a stand, but in these days of feverish 
action we are apt to forget the righteousness 
of rest and the divine virtue of deliberate 
procedure. We forget the wise inspireg 
warning of tke good old psalm, “‘It is byt 
lost labor that ye haste to rise up early and 
so late take reet ; for so he giveth his beloved 
sleep.” So he misses the repose which God 
has provided for man, and which has its 
commonest and yet most mysterious represen. 
tative in sleep. 

‘Sleep that knits up the raveled sleeve of care, 
Balm of burt minds, great nature’s second courie, 
Sore labor’s bath, chief nourisher in life’s feast,” 

So with all this artificial toil and moil, man 
misses one of God’s greatest gifts—rest; and 
so far puts himself out of communion with 
God, trying to make himself what He never 
intended us to be. 

All this fever, this unrest, of which I com. 
plain, indicates really no true spirit of expec. 
tation. It may arise from a feeling that we 
are in the midst of changes, and are on the 
edge of more ; but it is not the right spirit in 
which change can be used or contemplated 
with benefit to others or to ourselves. 

Just in so far as we are infected with this 
spirit of unrest, we are unable to apprehend 
the lessons which God is teaching us, and 
which show, or try to show, that none less 
than He is ever at hand. His nearness and 
the closeness of our relationship to Him is so 
great a fact, that when it is apprehended, we 
are so far unaffected by all this human rest- 
leesness and strife. When the Apostle Paul 
tells us that the Lord is at hand, he imme- 
diately adds, “ Be careful for nothing,” as if 
this great truth must necessarily swallow up 
and silence those lesser things which would 
irritate and disturb us. 

Behind all this exhibition of unrest there 
lies the great calm and might of God, who is 
the same yesterday, to-day and forever. 

And it lies not far off. He is at hand. 
And while our little world simmers with the 
projects of progress, and men rise up early, 
late take rest, and eat the bread of careful- 
ness, He, the Lord and Master, is very near, 
ready to communicate to them, if they will 
receive it, a measure of His peace and strength 
—to communicate it effectually that they 
may go about their work untouched by this 
strain of hurtful activity; being found not 
pressed and preoccupied with those passing 
cares and schemes, but quietly doing their 
duty with an eye to Him who alone enables 
us to work aright, and who holds the ends of 
all our actions in His hands. 





Goop intentions will never justify evil ac- 
tions; nor will good actions justify evil in- 
tentions. 
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“THE VAUDOIS TEACHER.” 


The cornespondence subjoined in reference 
to this well-known poem, possesses a degree 
of literary interest, and explains itself. It is 
taken from the British Friend. 


« Address from the Vaudois Synod to J. G. 
Whittier. 


“TorRE PELLICE, Premont, I7vALig, 
13th September, 1875. 


“To John Greenleaf Whittier : 


“Dear AND HonoreD BrotHER—I have 
recently learned by a letter from my friend, 
J. C. Fletcher, now residing in Naples, that 

ou are the author of the charming little 

m entitled ‘The Vaudois Colporteur,’ 
which was translated several years ago into 
French by Professor de Felicé, of Montaulfor, 
and of which there is also an excellent Ital- 
jan translation, made by M. Giovanni Nico- 
lini, Professor of our College at Torré Pel- 
licé. There is not a single Vaudois who has 
received any education who cannot repeat 
from memory ‘The Vaudois Colporteur’ in 
French or in Italian. The members of the 
Synod of the Vaudois Church assembled to 
the number of about 70 at a fraternal ban- 
quet, on Thursday evening, the 9th inst., and 
unanimously voted the motion which I had 
the honor of proposing, viz., ‘ That we should 
send a very warm Christian fraternal saluta- 


tion to the author of “The Vaudois Colpor- 
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teur. I was entrusted with the duty of 
conveying this salutation to you—a duty 
which I fulfill with joy, expressing at the 
same time our gratitude to you, and also our 
wish to receive, if possible, from yourself the 
original English, which is still unknown to 
us, of this piece of poetry which we so justly 
prize. 

“Accept, dear and honored brother, these 
lines of respect and Christian love, from your 
sincere friend in the Lord Jesus, 

“ J. D. CHARBONNIER, 
“ Moderator of the Vaudois Church.” 


“AMESBURY, 10th mo. 21st, 1875, 


“ To J. D. Charbonnier, Moderator of the Vau- 
dois Church : 

“My DEAR Frrenp—I have received thy 
letter, informing me of the generous appreci- 
ation of my little poem by the Synod of which 
thou art Moderator. Few events of my life 
have given me greater pleasure. I have kept 
the letter amongst my most precious remem- 
brances, and it will be a joy to me to know 
that in your distant country, and in those 
sanctuaries of the Alps, consecrated by such 
prccious and holy memories, there are Chris- 
tians, men and women, who think of me with 
kindness and give mea place in their prayers. 
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May the dear Lord and Father of us all keep 
you always under His protection. 
“T am, thy friend truly, 
“Joun G. WHITTIER.” 


RELIGIOUS TEACHING, 


“Should the Teaching in our First-day Schools be 
confined to Religious Subjects?’ An essay read 
before the Philadelphia Union, held at West Phil- 
adelphia Meeting-house, Second month 11th, 
1876, and published by request. 

If it is understood, by confining the teach- 
ing in our First-day schools to religion, that 
we are restricted to the Bible, the text-books, 
and certain other books which are held in 
high esteem, it might, to some, seem wise to 
abolish the whole system at once, 

But if it means to teach the children to be 
good, gentle, loving and obedient, too much 
cannot be done to encourage the continuance 
of religious teaching. 

If it was understood that the latter system 
is adopted, that it is not the wish of any per- 
sons connected with the First-day schools to 
interfere with the home interpretation of the 
Scriptures, or the simple truths taught there, 
many parents would send their little ones 
who now hesitate to do so. 

It is a serious disadvantage to our schools 
that it is not more generally known that we 
do not desire to say what must be believed. 
We do not desire to teach the children to de- 
pend on others for strength; we merely want 
to lead them to think, to encourage them to 
walk in the paths of uprightness. If we can 
accomplish these things, the time will come 
when they will judge for themselves what to 
believe. No one ought to try to decide for 
another. “Judge not, that ye be not 


judged.” 


If by confining ourselves to religious teach- 
ing we are endeavoring to make the child ap- 
preciate the motto, “‘ Know thyself,’ and 
then allow the still, small voice within to 
lead each one aright. So may we reach this 
goal—this essential to a successful life, 
“ Know thyself.” 

Our object should be to show the beauty 
and necessity of practical religion. The 
teachers must be left in a great measure to 
their own discretion how they can best ac- 
complish this end. It may often occur that 
an interesting story will aid them more than 
anything they could say, or any portion of 
the Bible they could select—so much depends 
upon the spirit of the class; it must be made 
to feel an interest and to love its teacher. 

We should aim to make the children cheer- 
ful and gentle, to make them feel their own 
responsibility in promoting peace and har- 
mony, to encourage them to speak of their 
own experience, to make them think. 
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the social religious gatherings in their schools, 
and in after-life it may be just the remem- 
brance of these hours which will prove the 
link needed to recall a reckless, almost wasted 
life back to usefulness. 

After all, are we not continually confining 
our teaching to religion? for the true religion 
is brought into every action, word and 
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™ Endeavor to make them reverence the quiet | are understood by our religious society, needy 
hour spent in meeting, to love and long for | the watchful care of concerned Friends ¢ So 









where; and it is especially desired tha 
rightly qualified writers of our own persuasion 
may at times make it their medium of expres, 
sion. 
Truthful and thoughtful utterances of jp. 
dividual views, and of matters of individug] 


thought. Under all circumstances, we want | ¢xperience, though they may and will indi. 
a sense, a feeling of religion to pervade our | cate wide differences of opinion on many sub. 
being. If we have not this influence around jects, lead ever to the discovery of truth ; and 


us, we will fail in our desire to make the 
children have that love for us, without which 
we can do nothing, and with which we can 
be instrumental in moulding them. 


will, we believe, be the means of revealing 
that unity of the spirit which bands together 
all the true disciples of Christ, of every name 


The question seems fully answered in the | and profession. 


oft-repeated admonition of our dear Friend 


Wm. Dorsey to those having charge of the | , 


First-day schools: 


The simple faith that true religion consiats 
in obedience to the ever present and in. 


“Teach the dear children the love of God, | ternally manifested God, and in love to man, 
and endeavor to lead them in the paths of | has found large acceptance in the world, and 


simple obedience.” 
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PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 26, 1876. 


Our New Vo_tume.—We enter with cheer- | seers of the past. 


students of nature are pursuing their investi- 
gations into the mysteries of the visible uni- 
verse in the spirit of reverence, feeling that 
they are as truly reading the Divine Word, 
as when conning the inspired pages of the 
The strange doctrines 


ful hearts upon another year’s work in be-| which have so long been matters of doubtful 
half of the Friends’ Intelligencer, having had | disputation, and have divided the seekers 
gratifying assurance from many sources that | after truth into fiercely contending sects, are 
our editorial labors have been fully appre- | claiming less and less the concern of those to 


ciated. 
weekly visits of our paper, and who have ap- 


Of those who have enjoyed the} whom mankind are looking for leadership. 


We can very earnestly hail the light 


proved its tone and the character of the| which modern science (ever the hand maid 
matter which it has brought before them, we | of true religion), that finds a°volume of in- 
venture to ask practical help in increasing spiration in the book of Nature, is revealing 
our list of subscribers, as such increase will | to the world. The most searching investiga- 
enable us correspondingly to improve the | tion, the most critical questioning, can never 


paper. 


injure the eternal truth, and vital Christian- 


To such as have enjoyed the notes of travel ity has nothing to fear from the closest scrut- 
which have so many months occupied a por- | iny, 


tion of our space, we are enabled to promise 
a series of articles of similar interest, pre- 
pared by an able and experienced writer, 
concerning incidents and observations of 
travel in the Orient, and we believe we have 
means at hand for keeping up to our stand- 
ard in other respects. 

Friendly hints and helpful suggestions, as 
well as candid criticism are always welcome 
and will find due place, for we feel that the 


We fully agree with the scientist when he 
claims for mankind entire freedom of thought. 

“ What was written by Esdras near the 
willow-fringed rivers of Babylon, more than 
twenty-three centuries ago, still holds good: 
‘As for Truth, it endureth and is forever 
strong; it liveth and conquereth forever.’ ” 





THE ELection.—The interest taken in the 


Intelligencer, claiming, as it does, to be the | municipal election, lately held in our city, 


advocate of true Christian principles, as these | for members of Councils, and for School Di- 
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rectors, gives hopeful evidence that our citi- 
gens are awakening to the necessity of se- 
guring @ better class of representatives to fill 
these important positions. 

It implies a low moral standard in a com- 
munity, that elects to places of trust and 're- 
sponsibility, men who are known to be 
wanting in common honesty, or those who 

\graffic in intoxicating liquors. 

It was a bold but unanswerable declaration 
of Wendell Phillips, in his last lecture in 
Philadelphia, when he said: “ With the habit 
of intemperance, and the unchecked license 
with which_ié ueurps our streets, there is not 
a great city in the land, whose magistrates, 
when freely analyzed, do not represent the 
purposes of the criminal classes of that city,” 

; ‘ , “and that, from the 
necessities of political life, neither party can 
afford to disregard this third element that 
holds the balance.” 
LS TT EES 

DIED. 


HAMPTON.—At Quakertown, N. J., on 2d mo. 
4tb, 1876, William C. Hampton, aged 30 years; a 
member of Quakertown Monthly Meeting, and con 
of Morris and Amy C. Hampton. The writer knew 
him from his early childhood, and can testify to a 
sweetness of disposition possessed by him that en- 
deared him to all with whom he associated. His 
health had been declining for years, and he finally 
passed through a long and trying illness which he 
endured with entire patience and resignation, as 
evinced by his utterances, ‘‘Ah/ so happy, so serene!” 
etc. 


Also, deceased, recently (date and age not fur- 
nished), 

LAING.—Rachel Laing, a member of the same 
Monthly Meeting. Thus are removals by death as 
well as changes of locality, rapidly decimating the 
little band of Friends in that section of the vine- 
yard. E. 

WRIGHT.—On the morning of the 11th instant, 
Lydia A. Wright, widow of the late Isaac K. Wright; 
she was a consistent member of Green street Month- 
ly Meeting, and for several years past, held the posi- 
tion of Elder. Greaily beloved by all who knew her, 
and deeply interested in the welfare of our religious 
society, she was ever ready to extend the helping 
hand, and with words of kindness and love to en- 
courage the faltering, and lead the erring into 
paths of safety. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM OUR EUROPEAN CORRESPONDENT. 
No. 88. 
(Continued from page $27.) 


THE PANTHEON—NOTRE DAME—THE SAINTE 
CHAPELLE. 


_ On the mostelevated spot in Paris rises the 
imposing Grecian front and the Roman dome 


é 
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of the Pantheon, a church dedicated to Saint 
Genevieve, the potroness of Paris. In the 
days of the first republic, the National Con- 
vention decreed that it should be converted 
into a temple of fame, and dedicated it to 
the memory of the great men of France. 
Fifteen steps lead up to the Peristyle, which 
is surmounted by a triangular pediment, sup- 
ported by 22 fluted columns. Upon -the 
pediment is a fine group, in high relief, rep- 
resenting France in the act of distributing 
garlands to her most illustrious sons, to those 
who have borne her banner on t'ie victorious 
battle field, to those who have been wise in 
council, to the pioneers of science, to the 
artists, to the authors and to those who have 
been eminent as teachers of moral and reli- 
gious truth. 

Passing under this august group of collore, 
we enter the portico and find, on the right and 
left sides of the great portal, twe groups in 
sandstone, by Maindron, representing Gene- 
vieve inducing Attila, the Hun, to spare the 
city of Paris, and the baptism of the Franco- 
nian King Clovis. 

Now who was this medieval saint to whom 
the stately temple is reared, and who is pre- 
sented to us in this interesting group of 
sculpture? 

We learn that she was a peasant girl, a 
shepherdess, born at Nanterre, a little villa 
two leagues and a half from Paris, in the 
year 421. At the age of seven she was dis- 
tinguished by her graceful piety and humil- 
ity, and early -learned to consider herself 
entirely dedicated to the service of God. 
Wondrous stories are related of her child- 
hood, and the people regarded her as one 
especially led and guided by the heavenly 
powers. 

After the death of her parents she went to 
reside with an aged kinswoman in Paris, and 
entered upon the life to which she believed 
herself called, devoting her every energy to 
acts of benevolence. 

Although she lived in entire humility, evil 
disposed men slandered the pious maiden ; 
and it is gravely asserted, by the chroniclers, 
that, during her nightly vigils, demons 
would extinguish the tapers which she had 
lighted for the service of God, but these she 
could relight by faith and prayer. 

At length Attila threatened to lay siege to 
the city of Paris, and the inhabitants pre- 
pared to fly before the barbarian conqueror. 
Then Genevieve left her solitude, addressed 
the multitude, and entreated them not to 
forsake their homes, nor allow them to be 
profaned by a ferocious pagan, assuring them 
that heaven would interfere for their deliver- 
ance. The people,.overcome by her enthu- 
siastic eloquence, hesitated; and while they 
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remained irresolute the news was brought|for the doctrine of the intercession 


that the barbarians, without any apparent 
reason, had changed the order of their 
march and withdrawn from Paris. Then the 
people, believing themselves saved by the 
faith and prayers of Genevieve, recognized 
her spiritual gifts, and from that time she 
became, in a manner, the mother of the 
city. 

In all maladies and afflictions her prayers 
were required, and many miracles of healing 
and of consolation are recorded of the gentle 
shepherdess. It is asserted that during the 
late calamitous war, the people of Paris 
rested many hopes on the aid of the gracious 
Genevieve, and sought earnestly for her in- 
tercession in their behalf. She lived to the 
age of eighty-nine, and then found a resting 
place beside King Clovis and his wife Clo- 
tilde, who had venerated her during life. 

The interior of the Pantheon does not in 
the least suggest a place of divine worship. 
It is light and cheerful in aspect, and, from 
the centre rises the magnificent dome, 281 
feet in height, terminating in a lantern, and 
surrounded by a gallery and balustrade. The 
form is that of a Greek cross, 373 feet in 
length and 277 in breadth, and many frescoes 
adorn the plain spaces of the nave and tran- 
septs. At the extremity of the right tran- 
sept is the altar of St. Genevieve, and here 
her votaries bring their woes and sorrows to 
claim pitying intercession. Some of those 
who have believed themeelves helped in their 
hour of need, have brought tablets of mar- 
ble, with gilded inscriptions, acknowledging 
their gratitude. I copied a few of these as 
curiosities of faith: 

“T invoked St. Genevieve during a fire-— 
she succored me.” “ 

“T prayed St. Genevieve during the sick- 
ness of my daughter, and she saved her.” 

“ Thanks, St. Genevieve, for saving m 
nephew, my daughter and myself.” A. 
Radou. 

“ Homage of love and of gratitute to St. 
Genevieve, for three signal and truly miracu- 
lous favors, obtained by her intercession!” 
May, 1872. 

“ Mr. and Mme. Chapelas, C. G., and their 
children, Genevieve and Remi.” 

It is a general belief among devout Roman 
Catholics, and one they consider to be founded 
upon constant experience, that petitions for 
temporal and spiritual help addressed to the 
sainted ones who have been received into the 
heavenly life, are more likely to be graciously 
heard by the Highest, than if poured directly 
into the pitying ear of the Universal Father! 
I would very much like to ask a learned and 
conscientious priest of the Roman faith, 
what scriptural or other warrant they have 
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: of the 
saints, 


Procuring cards of admission, we are aq. 
mitted, from an entrance behind the hj h 
altar, into the vaults, and are taken through 
the subterranean avenues and arches de. 
signed as places of sepulture for eminent 
citizens. I think the whole world does not 
contain a more suggestive contrast than the 
austere tomb and statue of Voltaire and the - 
altar of St. Genevieve, in the church above, 
with its votive tablets. 


We note the dedication “aux manes de ; 


Voltaire,” and read the inscription: “ Pogt, 
historian, philosopher: he enlarged the hy 
man mind, and taught it that it ought to be 
free. He defended Calas, Sirven, de lg 
Barre and Mont-bailly, combatted the athe 
ists and the fanatics ; inspired tolerance, and 
asserted the rights of man against the seryi- 
tude of feudalism.” 

On the plain, dark sarcophagus of Rous. 
seau is the inscription: ‘ Here reposes the 
man of nature and of truth.” Issuing from 
the slightly opened door is a hand, holding a 
burning torch, supposed to symbolize the light 
which the philosopher diffused by his writings, 
if not by his life. Rousseau died in 1778, 
the same year in which Voltaire paid his 
last debt to nature. The remains of both 
the skeptic(?) philosophers were placed in 
this august building curing the days of the 
fir:t Republic, and were removed and se 
cretly interred elsewhere after the restoration 
of the Bourbons. 

Soufflot, the architect of the Pantheon, has 
also been honored with a tomb among the 
great ones of France, and we are reminded 
that the work was commenced in 1764, dur- 
ing the reign of Louis XV, but was not 
finished till forty-two years after, under the 
reign of Napoleon I. A complete model of 
the edifice, in plaster, one twenty-fifth of the 
actual size—the gift of Soufflot—is also 
shown. 

After our guide has led us through several 
paseages and into vaults which contain the 
tombs of the great men, Cardinals, Generals, 
Admirals and Senators, who died during the 
reign of Napoleon I, he takes us to a dark, 
arched passage, and places us in position 
against the wall while he retires to the dark- 
ness beyond, and speaks to an imaginary 
personage, who seems to answer mockingly 
trom the other direction. He tells this spirit 
of darkness not to speak too loud and alarm 
the ladies, but raises his own veice into a yell 
which is returned furiously. Then comes 
what appears to be a cannonade, fierce, angry 
voices from the darkness, groans, and then a 
silence. The guide soon reappears smiling, 
and desires us to come and see how he has 
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uced such startling sounds. There is 
only & drum of flat form inclined in one cor- 
per which had awakened the thundrous echo 
of ‘which the guardian of the vaults is so 
proud. Then he desires.us to speak English, 
and the curious mimicking, mocking tones 
come back with amusing distinctness,—not 
words merely, but whole sentences being 
reflected very perfectly. I can understand 
that these curious echoes might be made to 
affect a sensitive imagination very power- 
fully; the darkness, the long, weird passages 
and the proximity of the tombs of the famous 
dead, all adding to the impression made by 
the cavernous echo from the unseen depths. 

The church of Notre Dame is situated on 
an island, in the Seine, in ancient times the 
residence of the French monarchs. A num- 
ber of other important historic buildings are 
here grouped, and these are so rich in memo- 
ries and traditions as to be worthy of many 
leisurely visits. 

Notre Dame was commenced in the 12th 
and completed in the 14th century, and is a 
richly decorated specimen of the Gothic 
architecture of those days. We greatly ad- 
mired the beautiful Western facade, with its 
three receding portals, laden with sculptures, 
its large rose window and its two massive 
towers, rising to the height of 264 feet. 
Above the doors extends a Galerie des Rois, 
the statues of twenty-eight French Kings, 
from Childebert I to Philippe IT. 

The interior is perfectly simple, and all the 
more grand and imposing that it has no 
gaudy coloring or barbaric ornament. Look- 
ing upward, in the principal nave, we observe 
a vast gallery, surmounted by windows which 
reach to the roof. The choir is enriched by 
quaint and curious wood carvings, repre- 
senting the leading events of Christian story, 
as understood by the Romish church. 
Among the treasures of Notre Dame are 
magnificent pontifical robes, ecclesiastical 
vessels, croziers, mitres and crosses, many of 
them decorated with costly jewels; and the 
lofty windows of the sacristy are filled with 
stained glass portraits of archbishops of 
Paris, and scenes from their lives. As we 
linger in the long aisles, musing over the old 
crusading days when these walls were first 
reared, and over the many great events 
which the venerable temple has witnessed in 
these later days, the central door is opened 
and a coffin is borne in and deposited in one 
of the side aisles. A company of mourners, 
evidently persons in humble life, gather 
round the dead, a priest comes and sprinkles 
holy water on the coffin, and then, seating 
himself in the chapel opposite, reads, rather 
carelessly, it seems to me, the service for the 
dead. While this is going on, the custodian 
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of the chairs goes round and demands of each 
of the mourners the customary sou for a 
seat, and very soon after a priest, in a dirt 
gown, passes among them with a bag, whic 
he shakes monotonously up and down, de- 
manding a contribution for some purpose. 
All this, amid the groans and tears of stricken 
ones, seemed to me strangely mean and sor-: 
did, and quite out of harmony with the un- 
doubted grandeur of Notre Dame. 

We take a few moments to look into the 
Morgue,* a recently erected building immedi- 
ately behind the cathedral, where all un- 
claimed bodies found in the streets of Paris, 
or in the Seine, are exposed for three days for 
recognition. The bodies are placed on in- 
clined marble slabs, kept cool by a stream of 
water, and their clothing is suspended over 
them. It is stated that, on an average, 240 
male and 50 female bodies are thus annually 
exposed. The curious look upon the dead 
through a glass partition, and the light is 
abundant for a thorough inspection. Every- 
thirg is clean and orderly, and the whole 
scene much less repulsive than one might 
imagine. On the day of our visit there was 
but one occupant of the stony couches of the 
Morgue—a fine, athletic-looking man, seem- 
ingly in the prime of life, who had been 
found hanging in the Champs Elysées. Many 
persons came in, looked silently and earnestly 
on the body, and passed out. 

The Palais de Justice, once the royal resi+ 
dence, is near at hand, also on the island of 
Cité; and in the South Court of the historic 
edifice rises the Sainte Chapelle, the ancient 
Palace Chapel, erected in the 13th century 
for the reception of the sacred relics which 
were said to have been purchased by Saint 
Louis from Jean de Brienne, King of Jeru- 
salem, and Baldwin, Emperor of Constanti- 
nople, for 2,000,000 francs. These were, it 
is affirmed : 

The blood of Jesus Christ. 


* The personnel of the present establishment con- 
sists of a superintendent, a clerk and three assist- 
ants; business being conducted after the following 
fashion :—A procés-verbal, containing no less than 
twenty particulars relative to the sex, age, manner 
of death, etc., of the deceased, is drawn up by the 
superintendent, and should this means and the ex- 
posure of the body for three days fail in leading to 
its identification, it is buried at the expense of the 
city, the establishment of the Morgue receiving 6fr. 
50c. for each burial. 

It is a deplorable fact that, year by year, the 
number of dead bodies brought to this place is 
increasing in a ratio out of all proportion to the 
increase of the population. 

The greatest number of bodies is brought during 
the months of June or July, the fewest in December 
or January, thus showing that cold or want of the 
necessaries of life is not the prime cause of self- 
destruction.— American Register. 
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The garment in which He was wrapped in 
His infancy. 

The blood which miraculously distilled 
from an image of our Saviour, having been 
broken by an infidel. 

The iron chain with which He was bound. 

The holy towel or napkin, in a picture. 

Some milk of the Virgin. 

A part of the shroud of our Saviour. 

The rod of Moses. 

It is a perfectly elegant though diminutive 
structure, light and lofty in its proportions, 
the height, including the spire, being about 
150 feet, the length 130 feet, and the width 
42 feet. Wetake note of the fifteen mag- 
nificent stained glass windows, the statues of 
the twelve apostles, on brackets, placed 

inst the pillars of the nave, the beautiful 
tar and oe latform behind it, on which 
the relics were formerly exposed. 

Says Frances Trollope, “The preservation 
of the beautiful painted glass of the windows, 
through the two revolutions which were both 
#0 busy with labors of metamorphosis and 
destruction in the immediate neighborhood, 
not to mention all the ordinary chances 
against the eafety of so frail a structure dur- 
ing #0. many years, is little short of miracul- 
ous, and considering the extraordinary sanc- 
tity of the place, it is probably so interpreted 
by the faithful. 

A remarkable proof of the reverence in 
which this little shrine is held, in consequence, 
I presume, of the relics it contained, may be 
found im the dignified style of its establish- 
ment. Kings and popes seem to have felt a 
holy rivalry as to which should most distin- 
guish it by gifts and privileges. The wealth 
of its functionaries seems to have far exceeded 
the bounds of Christian moderation, and their 
pride of place was sustained, notwithstanding 
the smallness of their dominions, by titles 
and prerogatives such as no chapelains ever 
had before. The chief dignitary of the 
establishment had the title of archichapelain, 
and, in 1379, Pope Clement VII permitted 
him to wear @ mitre, and to pronounce his 
benediction en the people when they were 
assembled during any of the processions 
which took place within the enclosure of the 
palace. Not ‘only, indeed, did this arch 
chaplain take the place of prelate, but in 
some public acts he is styled the Pope of the 
Sainte Chapelle. 

In return for all these riches and honora, 
four out of the seven priests attached to the 
establishment, were obliged to pass the night 
in the chapel to watch the relics. As late as 
the year 1770, the annual ceremony of turn- 
ing out devils, on Good Friday, from persons 
pretending to be possessed, was performed in 
this chapel. The form prescribed was very 
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simple, and always found to answer 
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THE EUPLECTELLA. 

Among the most beautiful objects in th Con 
way of natural curiosities is the now wel} ethat ar° | 
known ‘Euplectella, or Venus’ flower baske,} 2°#° 5, 
a cylindrical net-work resembling the fingg 
spun glass woven together in open meshes of rl 
wonderful regularity. The Challenger, dup§ from #1! tbs 


ing her exploration, visited the single locality J 
whence this object is obtained, off the islang 
of Mactan, adjacent to Zebu Island, not y 

far from Manila. The following account of 
the method of collecting it is given: “We 
had no sooner landed than we saw the spon 
about everywhere, and we had no difficu 

in getting a couple of fisherwomen on the 
following day to consent to guide us to the 
spot where they were found. The Indiang 
came to us early in the morning, and we 
started with them in the steam-launch to the 
village, about six miles off, where they lived 
There we took in two very curious and in 
geniously contrived instruments, with which 
they bring the sponges up. Two long strips 
of henthes meet at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and are fixed in that position by an 
elaborate system of stays of bamboo, which 
are attached toa piece of wood which runs 
back from the angle between the two arms or 
wings of the machine. The piece of wood is 
weighted with stones, and a line is attached 
to it, so that the machire is pulled along on 
the bottom with the angle in advance and 
the two wings sloping backward, one on 
either side. The outer edge of each of the 
bamboo rods is armed with between thirty 
and forty large fish-hooks, with their barbs 
set forward towardstheang'!e. The regaderas, 
as the Spanish cali them, are found at a 
depth of about one hundred fathoms. The 
Indian lets down the bambeo arrangement 
with a strong fize line of Manila hemp, and 
pulls it slowly over the ground. Every now 
and then he feels a slight tug, and at the end 
of an hour or so he pulls it in, with usually 
from five to ten regaderas entangled in the 
hooks. upectella has a very different ap- 
pearance, under these circumstances, from the 
cones of glassy net-work in the British 
Museum. Its silver beard is clogged with 
the dark gray mud in which it lives, buried 
to about one-third of its height, and the net- 
work of the remainder of the tube is covered 
with a pall of yellowish fleshy matter, which 
gives it a heavier look and greatly dimin- 
ishes its beauty. The layer of flesh is not 
so thick, however, as we expected, and only 
slightly masks the form of even the detailed 
sculpture of the sponge. It is not nearly so 
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And though they melt upon the yearning mouth 

Like fairy balm from some phantasmal south, 

Their breath is magic; and we feel the start 

As of an unsealed fountain close at heart, 

Till warned, restored, breathing a fine repose; 

Our innermost nature, wakening, glows anew ; 

While, gemmed by sunset memory’s radiant dew, 

Lo! the heart blossoms like 4n autumn rose. 
—JInd:pendent. 


jjick and spongy as it is in another species 
ofthe same genus which we dredged off the 
gst of Portugal.”— Harper's Weekly. 


7. 








COME UNTO ME. 


Oome unto me 
Ye that are weary with the cares of life; 



























, footsore and wounded ’mid its toil and strife, ne 
ea Come unto me! 
of ' I'll give you rest! FOR THE YOUNG. 
| all the disappointments which are born 
ity J tein ambition,—from the proud world’s scora, For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
nd I'll give you rest | A CHAPTER IN BOY-LIFE. 
a Accept my yoke! av &. 2. B. 
) is easy to be borne; a yoke of love ; ; ; ilmi ; 
Ve Binding the life below to that above. ie Se Tae 
Accept my yoke | sy industries, its railroads and ship- 
iS yards, has quite outgrown the modest pro- 
0 ___ My burden take! portions of earlier and more plodding 
Mi A light and easy burden it will be, days, when its boarding-schools, kept by 
» And angel hands will bear it up for thee. Friends, were so deservedly popular. 
a my Norton tonal There are fathers and mothers now wearing 
* The yoke of Christ ! the silver crown of half a century, who retain 
jf Odlessed yoke that binds my soul to Heaven! vivid recollections of their school life in these 
i. The bright assurance of my sins forgiven | institutions, and of the pleasant Seventh-day 
: The yoke of Christ ! afternoon walks along the shady banks of the 
Most Holy God! romantic Brandywine. : 
. Who ’midst the thunders upon Sinai spoke, Many of the scholars were from aristo- 
4 Speak to my nent and bid me bear this yoke. cratic families, living in the slave States far- 
h ost Holy God! ther south, and were used to all the indul- 
4 O heart of mine gences that accompanied wealth and social 
» @& Besponsive to thy Heavenly Father's call, — position in that section of our country. The 
‘ Brace “7 see life! Do! dare! trust Him in all, | plain, simple ways of speaking and acting, 
j eart of mine! - | observed in Friends’ schools, were in strikin 
; Aan contrast to the complimentary language an 
i A LESSON, fashionable manners in which they had been 
. BY A. C. ROBERTS. reared. » 
d I heard a pouting tittle maid, The boy who had never before, yer 
In childhood’s dewy morn, performed a menial service for himself, found 
: ee — my rose was stemmed it no small tax on his pride and his patience. 
: en Sr to be obliged to black his own boots. Many 
’ I saw a sweet-faced mother, were the shifts and contrivances to evade the 
In life’s hushed, evening hour, watchful eye of the master who, calling all 
Smile, grateful that the thorns were crowned | into line, with toes on the mark passed judg- 
With such a glorious flower. ; , 


ee a a 


ment upon the skill exhibited in the use of 
the blacking-brush ; the boys who forgot their 
boots had heels were sometimes sent back to 
finish the job, to the evident amusement of 
their more thoughtful companions. 

The education that fostered self-control and 
self-reliance, and removed, for a time, from 
contact with the degrading influences of the 
slave system was of untold benefit to such 
children, and the kind but firm discipline 
maintained in the “Quaker schools,” was 
acknowledged to be most salutary. 

Among the boys from the South were the 
two eldest sons of a wealthy sea captain, 
whose father had a birth-right in the Society 
of Friends, but lost it by marrying a woman of 
another religious profession. The captain re- 
membered with affection the neat, loving little 


—N. Y. Tribune. 
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THE SPIRIT OF PAST HAPPINESS. 
BY PAUL H. HAYNE. 


° HAPPINESS 

Almost an angel is, with power to bless 

Our souls so deeply that, albeit cold 

And dead, we place her beauty in the mold. 

She leaves behind her a beneficent air, 

In whose charmed circle no forlorn despa‘r 

Can long survive ; a fragrance sacred grown 

With scent of all her rare flowers overblown; 

A spiritual spell which cannot wholly die, 

Born of the golden prodigality 

Of her rich noon. Ah! therefore let us say: 
“God’s benison upon each happy day, 

Dead now and gone.” Its gentle ghost our feet 

Doth follow, singing faintly—and how sweet, 

Tenderly sweet, as through a luminous mist 

Its shadowy lips draw near us to be kissed. 
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ee ne 
grandmother in plain bonnet, who used to/ tin felt like a conqueror as he marched ini 
come, yearly, to visit his parents, and inward- | the dining-room and took his seat, with y 
ly resolved to send his children to a “ Quaker” | ly every boy pledged to stand by him, 
Boarding School, as soon as they were suffli-| school was large, and all sat at one long 
ciently advanced in their studies. ble with a teacher at each end. After the usual 
The lads had not often been far from home, | quiet, always observed before meals, the sous 
but were accustomed to seeing many guests at| served in a large old-fashioned blue chi 
their father’s table. Robert, the eldest, was | tureen, ornamented with willow trees, bir; 
of a quiet, mild disposition, with no tendency | boats and other designs, sent forth its say 
to get into scrapes; Martin, on the contrary, | odor of fragrant herbs from the head of 
was impulsive and overbearing, yet frank and | table. “Wilt thou take soup, Martin?” gy 
generous at heart. They had been taught to|ked the waiter, “No; thank thee,” was th 
yield implicit obedience to the wishes of their | response. The plate was passed to the nex 
father, who governed his family somewhat as| and the next, with the same refusal until #J 
he did his ship’s crew. Like most young| reached the other end of the table where gy 
people, reared under the influence of slavery, | assistant teacher sat. When offered to hig 
they were proud and exacting, and had little} his “yes, please,” came out very firm anj 
respect for those who were obliged to labor, | distinct. Everyone on the other side refused 
not because they were wanting in kindly feel-| in like manner, except the members of 
ing, but from the fact that the relation of mas-| principal’s own family. The boys had 
ter and servant conveyed no idea of any rights | mained firm to their resolve, and the gre 
belonging to the latter. tureen was returned to the kitchen with li 
They found the boarding-school totally un-| perceptible diminution of its contents. Thg 
like the home-life they had left. The teachers |side dishes and the desert were soon di 
were so calm and quiet, and there were so} patched, and the dinner ended; not a word 
few servants, but the sweet smile of Rachel, |.of explanation was asked or offered, and 
the wife of the principal, who shared with | boys left the dining room not half so wel 
him the cares and responsibilities of the | pleased as they had expected with what th 
school, and her kind manner won their friend- had done. Martin wondered if that wolll 
ship, and in a short time they were quite at | not be the last time soup would be made for 
home among their new companions. the whole school, and determined to hold his 

But Martin could not get used to the plain | ground to the last. 
fare. The food was of excellent quality and} Soup day came round again, and as the 

well prepared, and there was an abundance, | boys seated themselves in their accustomed 

et he missed the delicacies to which he had | places at the dinner-table, they saw the blug 
accustomed, and the great variety of | turreen with its usual quantity of soup, and 
dishes on his father’s table, among which he}mo change whatever from the regular course 
could always find something that he liked.| A few boys refused with a “no; thank thee, 
Now, to be set down once every week to} when it was offered, but the larger number 
soup—“ mean beef soup,” as he called it,—| were quite satisfied with the short meal of the 
and to be expected to make a dinner on it, | previous week, and ready to satisfy a hungry 
was a standing affront to his appetite. “Ifit| appetite with what was set before them. It 
was only chicken soup,” he would say, “with | took only oue week more to cure all of their 
drop dumplings in it, like Aunt Hannah (his | folly, and make even Martin feel ashamed of 
mother’s black cook) makes, then‘ I could eat | the affair. He was quite sure that the plot 
it; but this stuff is only fit for the pigs. I} had been understood, and himself suspected 
have a great mind to write all about it in| of being the ring-leader, though no one had 
my next letter to pa; I think it would just|said a word about it toany of them. He 
serve Rachel right to tell him what she gives | could not feel quite at ease in Rachel’s pre- 
us to eat.” But when letter day came the] sence, for thinking how“ mean” it was in 
obnoxious ‘‘ beef soup” was always left out,| him to act as he had done, and would have 
and Martin’s epistle, examined and corrected, | been glad for her to open the subject and 
contained nothin that could give offence, and | have it out with him. An opportunity soon 
was duly mailed with the rest. offered. 

He found there were other boys in the| Seventh-day afternoon was looked forward 
school who only ate soup from necessity, so] to with lively interest by all the scholars, 
the disaffection became contagious: one after | as those who had not forfeited the privilege 
another joined Martin’s party, until nearly | by misconduct or neglected lessons were then 
the entire school was persuaded or bribed to| allowed to amuse themselves after their own 
refuse soup the next time it was brought on | fashion. The Brandywine was always attrac- 
the table. tive, and the boys entered with zest into any 

The day came around in due course; Mar-| plans for amusement that took in its lovely 
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pan ss and the grateful shade of its over-hang- 



































ing trees. 
Mine principal’s two sons were about the 

eages as Robert and Martin, and a strong 
fiendship had grown up between these boys. 


“Mother says we may go fishing to-mur- 
pow, if it does not rain,” said the elder of the 
boys to Martin and Robert, “ and we want you 
tocome along with us. .We know a real nice 

Jace, where the sunnies bite as fast as a fel- 
(ow can bait his hook, and there will be such 
fyn in catching them.” 


Martin had not asked to leave the play- 

unds since the soup rebellion, and hesita- 
ted before answering, bardly knowing what to 
gy. “O, mother will let you go if you will 
a permission, for we told her we had rather 
pave you than any of the other boys;” and it 
js not to be wondered at either, for the sons of 
the captain took to the water like Sailor, their 
father’s great Newfoundland .dog, and could 
fish, swim, dive or float almost as well as a 
duck. 

The next morning was clear and bright, 
giving promise of a fine afternoon. Rachel 
as in the lawn tying up a truant vine, when 
Martin, with a beating heart, yet half hopeful 
that the soup affair had been forgotten, made 
the request to join her sons in their sport. 
The look of tender rebuke she turned upon 
him, as she answered, by referring to his par- 
ticipation in the late affair, made him wish 
the ground to open and swallow him—he could 
have crept into a mouse hole—he felt so very 
little. The tingling color of shame mounted 
his cheeks as in her gentlest and most per- 
guasive tones she set before him the wrong he 
had allowed his impulsive nature to lead him, 
and through his evil counsel the whole school, 
to commit against his teachers. 


Very kind were her words, yet so firm and 
strong that when she paused for a reply, Mar- 
tin liited his eyes to hers and said, “ Rachel, 
I never felt so mean before in all my life, and 
if you will forgive me, I will try to be more 
worthy of your regard in future. I have 
wanted to tell you how ashamed I was, and 
ask your pardon. I am sure I shall never 
forget how kind you have beea, or the lesson 
this foolish and disrespectful affair has taught 


_ me.” 


She could not withhold her forgiveness, 
which was frankly bestowed; consent to go 
fishing in the afternoon was readily obtained, 
and no boys ever enjoyed themselves vetter 
or had finer sport. 


Rachel passed to her reward years ago, but 
her reproving look on that bright Seventh- 
day morning, and the sweet, sorrowful face 
she wore, are pictures that will have a place 
in Martin’s heart while life continues. 
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THE ORIGIN OF THE POSTAGE STAMP. 
The postage stamp was born in London on 


the 10th of January, 1840, and Englaud em- 
ployed it alone for ten years. France adopted 
it on the 1st of January, 1849, and Germany 
in 1850. According to M. Alphonse Esqui- 
ros, it was a curious incident that gave rise 
to the idea of postage stamps. A traveler 
was crossing, about forty years ago, a district 
in the north of England. He arrived at the 
door of an inn where a postman had stopped 
to deliver a letter. A young gir] came out to 
receive it; she turned it over and over in her 
hand and asked the price of the postage. 
This was a large sum, and evidently the 
young girl was poor, for the postman de- 
manded a shilling. She sighed sadly, and 
said that the letter was from her brother, but 
that she had no money; and so she returned 
it to the postman. The traveler was a man 
who rambled about the earth for instruction 
and observation. 
offered to pay the postage of the letter, and, 
in spite of the resistance of the young girl, 
he paid the shilling. This resistance made 
him reflect. Scarcely had the pone turned 
his back than the young inn 

ter confessed that it was a trick between her 
and her brother. Some signs marked on the 
envelope had told her all that she wanted to 
know, but the letter itself contained no writ- 
in 


Having a good heart, he 


eeper’s daugh- 


“We are both so poor,” she added “and 


so we invented this mode of corresponding 
and prepaying our letters.” 
continuing his road, asked himself if a sys- 
tem giving place to such frauds was nota 
vicious one. 


The traveler 


The sun had not set before Mr. Rowland 
Hill (that was the name of the traveler) had 
planned to organize the postal service upon 
a new basis. He said that in England, where 
family ties are strong, and where the mem- 
bers often live far apart, where, too, the 
spirit of commerce knows no limits, the cor- 
respondence was only limited by the cost of 
the post; and that by lowering of this 
barrier, a great service would be rendered to 
society without hurting the resources of the 
treasury. These views were agreed to by the 
English Government, and on the 10th of 
January, 1840, not more than a penny was 
paid for letters which circulated over the 
whole extent of the British Isles. This bold 
sche me soon surpassed the hopes of the legis- 
lators. Ten years later, in 1850, the number 
of letters increased from 1,500,000 to 7,239,- 
462. Mr. Rowland Hill occupied in Eng- 
Jand the post of Secretary to the Postmaster- 
General.— Late paper. 





Our nature sa whole—a beautiful whole. 
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ATTENTIVENEss.—How much more we 
might make of our family life, of our friend- 
ships, if every secret thought of love blos- 
somed into a deed! We are not speaking of 
personal caresses. These may or may not be 
the best language of affection. 

Many are endowed with a delicacy, a fas- 
tidiousness of physical organization which 
shrinks away from too much of these, repelled 
and overpowered. But there are words and 
looks and little observances, thoughtfulness, 
watchfulness, watchful little attentions, which 
speak of love, which make it manifest, and 
there is scarcely a family that might not be 
richer in heart-wealth for more of them. 

It is a mistake to suppose that relations 
must of course love each other because they 
are relations. Love must be cultivated, and 
can be increased by judicious culture, as wild 
fruits may double their bearing under the 
hand of a gardener; and love can dwindle 
and die out by neglect as choices flower seeds 
planted in poor soil dwindle and grow single. 
—The Wayside. 








NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 


3d mo. 5th, Reading, Pa, 2 P. M. 

.. “ Abington, Pa., 3 P. M. 
Chester, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“12th, Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
“19th, Gwynedd, Pa., 3 P. M. 


ac “ 


The next 3d day Evening Meeting will be held at 
West Philadelphia Meeting-house, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, at 73 P.M. Walnut street cars 
(Park branch) pass the door. 





Friends’ Historical Association meets on Fourth- 
day, Third month lst, at 8 P. M., at 820 Spruce 
street W. J. Jenxs, President. 

N. E. Janney, Secretary. 





Managers of Friends’ Boarding House Association 
will meet at Race Street Monthly Meeting Room on 
Sixth-day, Third month 3d, at 4 P. M. 

Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Clerk. 
ITEMS. 

A wares number of plants are incapable of self- 
fertilization and are dependent on insects to accom- 
plish it for them. The list of such plants is cou- 
tinually lengthening, Dr. Asa Gray adds the Cam- 
panula to it; and this is remarkable, as a previous 
writer had supposed it was especially a plant of the 
self-fertilizing class. 

A mztuop of covering cotton with silk has been 
cevised. The silk is dissolved in a hydrochloric 
acid, or an ammoniacal solution of copper and 
nickel. Water is added until the solution begins to 
cloud, when the cotton, previously mordanted, is 
immersed in it for a few minutes. When taken out 





it will be found to be plated with silk. 

Cuit1 is the first country in the world that has 
admitted women to the legislative franchise, with- 
out restriction of any sort. 


Chilian law makes no 
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distinction of sex, the only qualifications Tequireg 
for citizenship being the attainment of major; 
and the ability to read and write. It has thereforg 
been decided to register women, who will conge. 
quently vote at the coming elections.— Evening Ta. 
egraph. 





From the report of the trustees of the Museum of Com. 
parative Zodlogy, it is clear that the great work on 
which Prof. Agassiz chiefly expended his life ig nop 
suffering in the hands of his successors. Last yeapy 
additions to the museum are of unusual value, The 
practical service to science and education of jt, 
well-kept collections is becoming apparent singe 
they have been so arranged and classified ag to be 
accessible to students.—NV. Y. Tribune. 


A most valuable MS. has been discovered in the 
Azores. It refers to the colonization, in the yeg 
1500, of the northern part of America, by emigrantg 
from Oporto, Aveiro, and the Island of Terceira, | 
was written by Francisco de Souza in 1570. Bar. 
boza Machado states that it was lost during the 
great earthquake of Lisbon in 1755. This most im. 
portant document is about to be published by an 
erudite Azorian gentleman, and will throw great 
light on the disputed question of the early discovery 
of America.—Evening Telegraph. 


Inpection From Horses.—Attention has beep 
drawn in England to the danger of infection from 
horses. In the ‘‘Hansom” cab, so-called in Lon. 
don, the head of the passenger is on the level with 
the head of the horse, and the secretions of the ani- 
mal’s nostrils are liable to be blown directly into 
the passenger’s face. It is not improbable that 
many cases of intractable irritation of the mucous 
membrane in the human sutject could be traced te 
this cause. A few months ago a well-known mem- 
ber of the London Stock Exchange died of glanders, 
contracted in this way.— Public Ledger. 


At the close of a series of six lectures recently 
given in London on electricity, Professor Tyndall 
remarked that five of them had been illustrated with 
apparatus which any teacher could make of the 
commonest material, at scarcely any cost. He hoped 
the example thus set would be followed, for the fu- 
ture of sciencs depended to some extent on teachers 
in the public schools. The masters of schools, he 
said, should look the problem of scientific educa- 
tion straight in the face, for science was growing 
day by day, and hour by hotr, and although he 
would deprecate any change from without in the 
public school system, he would advise the masters 
to make the change from within, before the outside 
pressure became too strong.—Exchange paper. 


Tue kangaroo vine of Australia is described by a 
writer in the Gardener's Monthly. He saw one of these 
vines, which was almost 700 feet in length, and 
measured 3 feet 9 inches in girth at the base. It 
had first enfolded in its deadly embrace a tree of 
considerable size, but this support had died and 
disappeared, and nothing remained but a spiral 
column of line nearly 200 feet in height, from the 
summit of which the huge climber had sent out its 
continuations in a horizontal line fer more than 130 
feet until it reached a eucalyptus tree. It was the 
opinion of our author's guide that the trees which 
had supported it on its way to the eucalyptus had 
perished by strangulation. He named the vine “ the 
devil’s corkscrew.” Around the eucalyptus the vine 
had wound in several coils, and then thrown out a 
number of stems, which were grasping all the trees 
in the neighborhood of its line of march.— Boston 
Transcript. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


PHILADELPHIA, SECOND MONTH 26, 1876. 


FRIENDS’ STORE. 


CHEAP DRY GOODS. 


i lins, from 9 to 14 Cents. 
; oe. Flannels. 10, 12 1-2, 14 & 16 Cents. 
10 Doz. Turkish Towels, at 25 Cents ea-h. 
60 White Honey Comb Spreads, $1.00. 


Ballard Vale flannels, from 50 Cts. to $1. 


Fine assortment of Table Linens. 
Ends of Cassimeres, at very Low Prices. 
17 Pre, Mixed Madonnas, 24 in. wide, 60 Cents, 
Black Silks, PUR, from $1.00 to $3.00. 
Calicoes, 6 1-2, 7, 8, 9 and 10 Cents. 
JOHN H. STOKES, 
S. W. cor. 7th and Arch sts., Philada. 


ERCILDOUN SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


‘This Institution, three miles South of Coatesville, 
on Pennsylvania Central, and Wilmington and 
Reading Railroads, will commence its Spring and 
summer term on the 14th of Second month next. 
Allthe branches of a liberal education are thorougn- 
lyand carefully taught. Terms, $85 per session of 
Twenty weeks. 

For circulars, address the Principal, 

RICHARD DARLINGTON, Jr. 

Ercildoun Seminary, Chester, Co., Pa. 


KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SONS, 
China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


Have just received an extensive 
and varied assortment of Fancy Goods, suitable for HOLI- 
DAY PRESENTS, consisting of Tea and Dinner Sets, 
Chamber Sets, Toilet Sets, Cologne Sets, Smoker Sets, 
Bud and Flower Vases, Motto Cups and Saucera,—also an 
extensive assoriment of Chinese and Japanese Wares, to- 

ether with a full line of the latest styles of Silver-Plated 
Ware of superior makes. Cheap for cash. s 

Particular attention given to the decoration of China and 
glass to order, either in full sets or to match broken sets. 


923 Market Street, Philadelphia, 
7" Opposite the New Poat Office. ]} 


NEW BOOK FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


DIARY AND LETTERS OF 
PHEBE M. IRISH. 


Price, $1.50. Toned -paper, fine cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edge edition. 


Four Coptes...ccscccccccsccoccaceee eecsoccccceccessscece secsecoss $5.00 
THOMAS W. STUCKEY, Publisher, 


BOOK, CARD AND JOB PRINTER, 
57 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


CARPETINGS. 


ONE-PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades, Oil Cloths, Mats, etc. 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
33 North Second &t., Philada. 
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ERSONS WISHING A HOME IN A WARMER 
climate can secure comfortable rooms, at a 
pleasant place, by applying to 
BOX 109, AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 


No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(First Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBiING ATTENDED TO. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No. 1116 Citron St, 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 

S$. B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 


to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILLEL 8T., PHILAD 4, 


TAILORING. 


GScUSTAVUS GoOorurzSsB, 
(Suceessor to CHAS. C. JACKSON, at the Old Stand,) 
531 ARCH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 

A Full assortment of Cloths, Cassimeres, and Vest- 


ings constantly on hand. Satisfactory Fit. Terms 
reasonable, 


Ag PLAIN COATS A SPECIALTY.“@8 


FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, 


(Late Cutter and Foreman for Cuas. C. Jackson, deceased,) 
Has removed to No. 104 N. SIXTH ST. above Arch 
Having had twenty-five years’ experience in getting 
up FRIENDS’ CLOTHING, he solicits a share of 
their patronage. 


CRITTENDEN'S 
NEW BUSINESS COLLEGE, 


4324 CHESTNUT STREET. PHILADELPHIA. 
SAMUEL W. CRITTENDEN, Principal. 
Author of “ Crittenden’s Treatise on Book-keeping.” 
NO CLASSES. SEPARATE ROOMS FOR LADIES. 
Evening Sessions after September 15th. 

Send for Circular giving particulars. 


C. W. SLAGLE & Co., 


FLOUR AND GRAIN 


Commission Merchants, 
118 & 133 North St., Baltimore Md., 


Sonicit consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and all 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash advances 
made on shipments. 


PRINTING. 


EAST BALTIMORE PRINTING ROOMS 


Book and all kinds of Job Printing and Binding. 
Cards, Billheads, Ret Envelopes, etc. Orders filled 
promptly, neatly and at reasonable rates. 

A. P. MORRIS & ©0O, 
Broadway and Lombard Sts., Baltimore. 


sivL, BR 
. o. 256 N. twentieth St. 
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FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


"THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIPE INSURANOB OOMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 
ASSETS ACCUMULATED. $5,504,329 24. 
The Penn is a purely Mutwatl Company. All of its surplus 
premiums are returned to the members every year, thus fur- 
nishing insuran¢e at the lowest possible rates. All policies non- 
forfeitable for their value. Endowment policies isevued at life 
rates. Agents Wanted. Apply o H. 8S. STEPHENS, 

Vice-President, 921 Chestnut St, Phila, Pa. 


EGYPTIAN ROOFING. 





MORE DURABLE THAN TIN, LESS THAN ONE 
HALF THE COST. 


For steep or flat roofs. Can be applied by inex- 
perienced persons. Turned out by machinery. A 
finished roofing ready to lay on the building, war- 
ranted ten years. Send for circular and sample 
Agents wanted. MORSE & MINER, Manufacturers, 


105 N. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 


Roofing shipped to any part of the country, also 
dealers in One Ply, and Triple Thick Tarred Roof- 
ing Felt, 3 cents per pound. Oxide Roofing Paint 
for Felt, Tin, and Shingled Roofs, 40 cents per gal- 
lon. Price $3 per barrel. 


PsILapgE.raia, June 7, 1875. 


Masses. Morse & Miner: 

Gents :—The roofs of the three houses, Nos. 135, 
137 and 139 Noble Street, which was covered with 
your Egyptian Roofing, three years ago, are in per- 
fect condition now. Have required nothing done 
to them, and are perfectly satisfactory. 


L. C. CLEEMAN, Attorney-at-Law, 
No. 16 South Third Street. 


W/E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 
Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 
Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 
$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 
by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 
country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 
ting good teas for the money. Direet te WILLIAM 
INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_d, LUNDY BROTHERTON, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER, 


Formerly with Wm. M. Levick, dec’d, 


No. 701 ARCH STREET, 
Room No. 2, First Floor, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
iJ” Real Estate Sold or Barhenged, Loans and Mortga- 
ges negociated, Rentals effected and collected, Fire Insur- 
ance solicited, and Genera! Collecting promptly attended to. 


ESTABLISHED 1853. 


SLATE MANTELS 


Of the latest and most beautiful Designs, and all other Slate Work on hand 
«made to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS No. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 


WILSON Pia DELPaTAS PERNA. 


| BOARDING. 


A few boarders can be accommodated at 
No. 850 North EIGHTH Street, above PARRISH, 


The house has been newly painted and pa: 
throughout, has stationary wash-stands in soll 
rooms. 


4 PLEASANT HOME FOR A LIM. 
ITED NUMBER. 


BENJAMIN ALBERTSON. 


eee 


AS HOME FOR A MIDDLE AGED MAN AND 

wife, in a small family, Friends’ preferred, 
The woman capable of taking charge of and doing 
the work in the house; the man to cut wood, gar. 
den, fence, &c., &c. To be recommended clear of 
all bad babits, such as tobacco using. Address 

JOHN MARSHALL, 
Brick Meeting House, Cecil co., Md. 

20th of 2nd mo., 1876. Reasonable wages, 


——oooo ooo + 
BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


_ Strong Pot Roses, suitable for immediate flowering, sent 
safely by mail, postpaid. Five splenpid varieties, all labeled, 
$1.00, 12 do. $2.00, 19 do $3.00, 26 do. $4.00, 35 
do, $500 For 10 cents each, additional one Magnifi- 
cent Premium Rose to every dollar's worth ordered. Send 
for our new GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE, and choose 
from over 300 finest sorts. We are the largest Rose- Grower's 
in America, and the only ones allowing purcnasers to make 
their own selections. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address 
THE DLINGEE AND CONARD CO., Ross Growers, West 
Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 





IAMOND Jewelry, Diamonds reset to order, 18- 
karat Gold Engagement and Wedding Rings. 
T. W. BAILY’S, Jeweler, 
_No. 622 Market street. 


Frenitare Warerooms, 227 N, 10th Street. 


‘I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Fine Cabinet Ware, 


WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND. 


{CF} Repairing. Varnishing and Upholatering neatlv done, 


‘DOMESTIC’ 


SEWING 
|) MACHINES. 


Liberal Terms of Ex- 
Seater ove tan 
a cription. 

DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. 

The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. 


Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE C0. 
Acents Wantep. -@% NEW YORK. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
TERMS, $1.56 per Year, in Advance. 

. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher, 


P. 0. Box 2019. PHILADELPHIA, PA 


ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 
240 N. EIGHTH STREET. 
Photographing in all its branches. Special atten- 
tion given to copying old pictures. 
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